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Collectina; Cl: OrmMAnaA 


By ALLEN R. OTTLEY* 


N THIS SERIES OF THREE PAPERS on Californiana, the reader has 

tasted the nectar served up by that exuberant lover of books, 

Lawrence Clark Powell; the reader will later be nourished by the 
ambrosia offered by that practising historian and teacher, James S. 
Holliday; now I must spread before you what is left of our three- 
course bibliographical banquet, a taste of the more earthy bread and 
wine of Californiana collecting. 

Now that your appetite has been whetted for the fragile little pam- 
phlet, the solid standard work, the rare little duodecimo, the curi- 
osum, the sumptuous folio, the scarce limited edition that is the 
vanity of its author, publisher, and owner; now that your money is 
crying to be spent on some of these delectable dishes, I must try to 
tell you how to acquire them. This third phase of our subject is, of 
course, the most difficult of all—both for you and for me. I must try 
to reveal some of that secret lore that distinguishes the successful 
bookseller and collector, and you, undoubtedly with insufficient funds 
to satisfy your heightened bibliographic desires, must apply some of 
that arcane knowledge to the building of magnificent collections. 
*This paper was given by Mr. Ottley under the auspices of the School of Librarianship and 
Continuing Education in Librarianship, University of California Extension, Berkeley, in 
Berkeley on 15 June and on the following day in Davis. Mr. Ottley was graduated from the 
University of California in 1934 and received his certificate from the Riverside Library School 
in 1935. After service in the U.S. Naval Reserve from 1942 to 1945, he joined the California 
State Library, and has been continuously in the California Section, which he now heads, since 


that time. It is printed here by permission of the author and the editor of California Librarian, 
where it also appears. 
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Before we are through, we shall both find that it is not an easy task 
we have set ourselves. 

Our first task, most likely, is to determine what we shall collect. 
The term Californiana is broad—geographically and bibliographically. 
In a field so diverse it would seem most sensible at the outset to de- 
fine our purpose. ‘Ana,’ the dictionary tells us, is ‘a suffix added to 
proper names to form nouns denoting items of bibliography, anec- 
dotes, literary gossip, or other facts or pieces of information concern- 
ing the designated subject, as in Americana.’ It appears, then, to in- 
clude anything that has information on a designated subject. Ergo, 
Californiana refers to anything about California. 

But what a Pandora’s box this opens up! Few states have had more 
written about them than California. Those “facts or pieces of infor- 
mation’ of the definition must include such a diverse medley as ex- 
plorations, missions, the movies, the gold rush, the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, covered bridges, mining law, mining methods, 
river shipping, farming and irrigation, Indians, government and poli- 
tics, geology, biography, fiction and drama with a California setting, 
geography and description, and general history of the state and of its 
many local areas. The more we go on, the more we open up a vast 
arena in which only the most ambitious or opulent collector or insti- 
tution can make headway. 

A few institutions have, by assiduous collecting of books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, maps, and the like, over a 
long period of years and the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money, been able to build up large and important collections that cut 
across the subjects we have mentioned, and perhaps more. But it is a 
discouraging field for the ambitious lesser collector. 

Faced with the array of titles in the bibliographies—Cowan, Green- 
wood, Bluman, and others—most collectors, both private and instt- 
tutional, soon find that they must be selective, or they must specialize. 
Even if the collector subscribes to that thesis expressed by a character 
in Cervantes’ Don Quixote that ‘there 1s no book so bad but something 
good may be found in it,’ he usually must weigh his contemplated 
purchase against his funds, against the particular use it may serve him 
or his patrons, or how it fits into his collecting purpose. 

This collecting purpose, of course, will differ greatly among private 
collectors and public libraries. The general public library’s first con- 
cern, I should think, 1s to build, within the range of its all-too-limited 
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budget, a twofold collection of a comprehensive mustering of stand- 
ard works and reference books on California in general, and a gather- 
ing of material relating to the area in which the library operates. 


II 


It is always dangerous to speak in superlatives, which is why I was un- 
willing to make up any list of ‘best’ books. I did, however, compile a 
list of some of those basic single volumes which we find indispensable 
in the California Section in supplying quick information on many of 
the questions we receive.* I call the list my ‘basic dozen’—a very per- 
sonal list. Titles on the list are not necessarily in order of importance. 

If any of you are wondering why I mention specifically the 1907, 
1909, and 1958 editions of the California Blue Book, it is because they 
are the historical editions and contain extensive information in addi- 
tion to the customary data on state agencies and officials. The Roster, 
too, was included because of its extra information for, besides the 
expected listing of the staffs of hundreds of governmental agencies, 
and officials from governor down to township constable, it includes 
such special lists as legal holidays in California, consular offices in the 
state, population figures, dates of incorporation of cities, and a list of 
thousands of unincorporated places in the state. Davis’s Political Con- 
ventions won a spot among the twelve in part because of the 60 pages 
of supplement in which hundreds of early Californians once promi- 
nent in state government are identified. 

To any librarian working up a list of desiderata for gradual purchase 
in the formation of a rounded and serviceable collection of Califor- 
niana, the bibliographies in Caughey’s and Rolle’s histories should be 
helpful. They not only range widely through the literature but include 
short, incisive evaluations of many of the items listed. 

Beside a rounded collection of general material on the state, the 
public library might legitimately also collect the local history of the 
area which it serves. This collection can remain narrowed by limita- 
tions of funds and space or be broadened by the time and imagination 
of the librarian. The amount of material is large, the sources are 
many, and by conscious effort such a collection can become a valuable 
part of the heritage of a community or area. 

Last year the Superintendent of Documents listed in his Monthly 
Catalog of United States Government Publications, 21,181 separate publi- 


*See list at end of this article. 
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cations issued by the United States Government Printing Ofhce. That 
office, far and away the largest publisher in the country, here and there 
in its great outpouring of paper and ink presents a wonderful array of 
material touching the local areas of the nation: soil surveys, census 
reports, studies of plant life, wildlife, harbors, parks, ethnological 
studies of Indian tribes, community wage surveys, geological and 
mining reports, river and watershed surveys, crop studies, and a hun- 
dred others. One of the virtues of these publications is that they are 
usually obtainable from the government at small cost. Beside his 
Monthly Catalog, selling for $4.50 a year, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments issues free price lists on a variety of special subjects, such as 
national parks, or maps. 

California, too, has its printer, churning out hundreds of titles on 
our rivers, our Indians, our geology, our history—like the newly en- 
larged edition of California Historical Landmarks, in which the Division 
of Beaches and Parks lists some 785 registered landmarks scattered 
throughout the state, with brief description and explanation of their 
significance ; or the older Geologic Guidebook... The Mother Lode Country 
in which, besides text, appear over 100 pictures of pioneer earth and 
stone firehouses, wineries, churches, stores and houses, along Highway 
49. As new titles come from the state printer they are listed in the 
monthly publication, California State Publications, compiled and sup- 
plied free by the Government Publications Section of the State 
Library. 

Another source of Californiana is the University of California. Be- 
sides the more obvious university press books sold through the trade, 
the press also issues many series representing the scholarly work of the 
departments of the University. Such series as Publications in Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, Anthropology Records, Publications 
in Geology, Publications in History, contain papers of interest to the 
collector of Californiana. Its Ibero-Americana series contains the 
splendid four-part study by Sherburn Cook, Conflict Between the Cali- 
fornia Indian and White Civilization, which may be disconcerting read- 
ing to those who have romantic ideas of the missions or of the essen- 
tial goodness of our pioneer settlers. In one of the series the press has 
recently brought out the first full biography of John Marvin, attorney 
and compiler of law books, town builder in the San Joaquin, poli- 
tician, leader in the Mariposa Indian war, and first state superinten- 
dent of public instruction in California. 
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It 1s a little unfortunate that because of the problems of housing, both 
in libraries and in the homes of private collectors, maps are often 
neglected as Californiana. Here are found the winding roads over 
which the early stagecoaches rolled, the ferries that crossed our rivers, 
the steamboat landings, the thin lines of flumes and mining ditches 
carrying water to the placers and now supplying foothill communities 
with the precious fluid, the boundaries of once-broad land grants, the 
ownership of sections and quarter sections before many of them were 
subdivided, all spread out on the surveyor’s grid of township and 
range. Here you see the stopping places of early freighter and stage, 
the Half-Way House, the Fourteen-Mile House, before they became 
Joe’s Place and the Dew Drop Inn. An intimate lie of the land, the 
rising hills, the little mountain valleys, the steep canyons, the mean- 
dering rivers, the peaks and lowlands—all the marvelous detail of the 
small local area—is spread out on the topographic sheets of the United 
States Geological Survey, wonderfully inexpensive. And there are 
many sources of free maps to fill out a collection of one’s local area— 
chambers of commerce, tourist promotional agencies, city and county 
engineering offices, automobile clubs, tract developers, and others. 
Photostats of older historically valuable local maps can often be ob- 
tained from the ofhces of city and county engineers, sometimes from 
local title companies. But map publishers, government agencies, and 
dealers in secondhand books are the usual sources. A helpful guide for 
the acquisition of in-print maps is a 26-page pamphlet entitled Sources 
of California Maps, published in 1961 by the California State Chamber 
of Commerce, 350 Bush Street, San Francisco. It lists maps of many 
kinds—highway, relief, soil survey, recreational, aeronautical, topo- 
graphic—with publisher, price, and description. Many of the maps 
listed are free. 

Regional and local history is constantly appearing in the publica- 
tions of the historical societies. Besides the quarterlies and special 
publications of the California Historical Society and the Historical 
Society of Southern California should be mentioned those of the 
county societies. The annuals of the Siskiyou and Kern County His- 
torical Societies particularly come to mind. 

One of the best suppliers of older items of local history 1s, obvi- 
ously, the dealer in secondhand books, and every collector is aware of 
the fascination of his shelves and catalogues. It is usually not difficult 
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to get on the mailing list of dealers in order to receive their catalogues, 
but staying on is sometimes another matter. Catalogues are expensive 
to prepare, print, and mail, and the recipient must respond to their 
enticements often enough to satisfy the dealer; if he doesn’t, he will 
usually be dropped from the mailing list in a year or two, sometimes 
quietly, sometimes pointedly. I remember once receiving in a cata- 
logue from a dealer from whom I had not purchased anything for some 
time a tart little note, “Are you still buying books or just collecting 
catalogues ?’ 

One soon learns by experience that he must check his catalogues 
quickly and get in his order immediately, or the cherished item will 
have been snapped up by an earlier bird. A common complaint of 
collectors living at a distance has been that they receive catalogues so 
much later than collectors living near the dealer that desirable items 
are long sold before the distant customers can get in their orders. In 
answer to this complaint some dealers now space their mailings so 
that all catalogues to various parts of the country arrive about the 
same time. 

Unfortunately, the growing demand by libraries and collectors, 
both western and eastern, for items on western local history has sent 
the price of many items beyond the reach of tight budgets. Here is 
where the Friends-of-the-Library or some other local club or society 
may be helpful. Friends of the Bancroft Library and Friends of the 
Huntington Library have purchased some splendid things for those 
two institutions; on a lesser scale the local Friends might occasionall 
purchase some desirable item of local history for the small library. 

Local newspapers can also be of great help. If you have been supply- 
ing the editor with book lists or reviews, or are otherwise on good 
terms with him, perhaps you can interest him in running a story 
about your effort to develop a collection of local history. List a few 
specific items you need and indicate kinds of material you are trying 
to acquire, and it is not unreasonable to believe that you may be able 
to obtain some by gift or purchase from local residents. 


IAY/ 
Many other sources can also be tapped for local historical material. 
Beside the obvious tourist literature, chambers of commerce frequently 
publish economic studies, directories of business firms, maps, monthly 
bulletins, and even occasionally hire outside research firms to make 
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reports on the county’s recreational or industrial condition and pros- 
pects. City councils and county boards of supervisors also contract 
with professional research organizations for studies on traffic, munici- 
pal operation of buses, annexations, water supply, and the like. In- 
vestment houses publish analyses of municipal bonds, usually with 
considerable information on the growth pattern and economic stabil- 
ity or progress of the city or district issuing the bonds. Many of these 
are listed in the Accessions List of the Institute of Governmental Studies 
of the University of California, Berkeley. Newspapers also help to 
keep the librarian aware of similar publications of local interest. 

Banks, building and loan companies, and title companies also put 
out a number of pamphlets useful in a local history collection. The 
Municipal Bond Department of the Bank of America has issued a 
particularly attractive and valuable series of economic studies of Cali- 
fornia cities and areas such as San Jose, Los Angeles, the San Joaquin 
Valley, Orange County, and Sacramento. In addition to interesting 
text, each pamphlet contains maps, pictures (some in color), and sta- 
tistical tables. One of the most notable series of historical pamphlets 
is that put out by the Title Insurance and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, covering various towns in southern California in which the 
company operates. These were done by W. W. Robinson, one of the 
vice presidents of the company and a capable local historian. Much of 
his material was collected into a book entitled Ranchos Become Cities, 
which is becoming something of a collector’s item, though most of 
the original pamphlets are still available from the company. Another 
source, not too widely tapped, are the annual reports published by 
corporations for their stockholders. 

The importance of files of local city and telephone directories seems 
obvious, but also of value are the yearbooks of local high schools and 
colleges. Local bodies such as the Red Cross, the United Crusade, 
societies and clubs, church groups, and women’s clubs, frequently 
compile annual reports which, even if they are not printed, may some- 
times be obtained 1n typewritten form if these groups know of the 
library’s interest in receiving them. 

Important, too, are the published budgets, reports, the index to the 
Great Register of Voters, and the like issued by local government 
agencies. Sometimes the issuing offices of these local government 
documents seem so near that libraries may avoid their publications as 
space-takers. But think how valuable for a record of local residents 
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would be a file of the county’s index to the Great Register of Voters 
which, according to Owen C. Coy’s Guide to the County Archives, even 
the county clerks have not always kept complete. The Registers were 
begun in 1866 and are a list of the voters of the county, with the 
man’s complete name, his age, his occupation, his address, and, if he 
was a naturalized citizen, the name of the court, the place, and the 
date of his naturalization. During the 1890's a physical description of 
each voter was added: height, color of eyes, color of hair, color of 
complexion, and any visible marks or scars. In later years informa- 
tion on voters has become much more meager, so that now only the 
name, address, and party afhliation is included, but the listing is still 
valuable to libraries as a supplement to local telephone and city direc- 
tories for names and addresses. 

A local history collection should consist partly of ephemeral mate- 
rial which the uninitiated tend to throw out. When the ephemera are 
current they are not usually difficult to obtain, but in later years they 
are difficult or expensive to acquire. Such things as programs, annual 
reports, sample ballots, election leaflets, promotional literature, an- 
nouncements, prospectuses, selected advertising leaflets, hotel and 
motel postcards, agenda of meetings or conferences, bus schedules, 
and the like, are a cross section of the business, educational, political, 
and entertainment activities of an area. Items of this kind may simply 
be dropped, without cataloguing, into an inexpensive portfolio. As 
the collection grows, 1t can easily be arranged in a rough classification 
with a portfolio for each type. 

If staffing, time, and space permit, a public library can expand i its 
local history collection in various directions. For instance, in years to 
come a collection of mimeographed biographical forms filled in by 
city and county officials and other leading citizens, together with a 
photograph of each, could have significant local value. Working with 
school and adult camera clubs a collection of local photographs— 
buildings, street scenes, bridges, athletic teams, schools, churches, 
playgrounds, historic sites, monuments, dams, parades, mines, fac- 
tories—can be built up to reflect pictorially the growth and life of a 
community or county. Imagination and time are two of the firmest 
foundation stones of the public local history collection. 


Vv 
The private collector of Californiana, on the other hand, has advan- 
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tages and disadvantages over the library collector. For instance, in 
negotiating for the purchase of an item, the private collector may find 
that a library seeking the same item may have a stronger prestige iets 
tor with the seller, or the owner may be willing to present his item to 
a library even though he could demand a stiff price from the private 
collector. Of course, the reverse may be true; the private collector 
may be willing or able to pay what a budget-bound library cannot 
afford. One disadvantage of the private collector is that in today’s 
houses and apartments—ticky-tacky boxes, perhaps—closets are small 
and bookshelves are made only for a half dozen decorative volumes. 
He is usually handicapped by lack of space, and any use of it for books 
may even be frowned upon by an unsympathetic spouse. I hasten to 
add that I am very fortunate in this respect; when my own collection 
begins to pile up in a corner or on top of the refrigerator, my wife, 
who 1s handy with tools, just builds me another bookshelf. 

What drives men to the madness of collecting? I say men because, 
although most public library collecting 1s done by women, the private 
collectors appear mainly to be men. What drives men, then, to such 
madness? What is this bibliomanta, this uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable urge for the accumulation of books? 

Of collectors there are two types—one group interested chiefly in 
the physical and bibliographical aspect of the book, the other in its 
contents. Occasionally one group eyes the other with something of the 
contempt that inspires the animadversions, one against another, of fly 
and worm fishermen. Each type of collector has its detractors, each 
has its supporters. 

The late Phil Townsend Hanna, long the editor of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California’s periodical, Westways, differentiated be- 
tween these two forms of bibliomania in his book, Libros Californianos. 
“With certain folk,’ he wrote, ‘books are esteemed exclusively for their 
contents—the wisdom of their philosophy, the cadence of their prose, 
the music of their verse, the pertinency of their ideas, or the sagacity 
of their composers. The pursuit is a mad and bitter quest for knowl- 
edge. It matters not to these folk if a book be a frst edition or a 
fourth, so long as it is the best edition. .. . Passages in the text may be 
found heavily underscored with pen, pencil, or what have you, and the 
margins—those beautiful margins that the fine book collectors regard 
so sacredly—generally are strewn with notations and cross-references.’ 

Referring with some disdain to the second form of bibliomania, 
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Hanna wrote, ‘The “collector,” on the other hand, is a distinct and 
very different species. He is less concerned with the contents of a book 
than with its rarity.... He makes a fetish of “condition” and judges 
any volume that may come to hand from its “points,” that is, its 
physical state: the absence or presence of its original binding, whether 
or no its pages have been trimmed to eliminate worm-holes, foxing, 
or torn edges. The “collector” spends long hours in the pages of 
sundry bibliographies—far more, I venture, than between the covers 
of the books he collects. He hoards catalogues, which he studies regu- 
larly and religiously. ... The collector seeks the rare book, the student 
the important one.’ 


VI 


Among collectors of Californiana there is a very high percentage which 
have combined the characteristics of both collector and student—such 
eminent figures as Alexander Taylor, Boutwell Dunlap, Hubert Ban- 
croft, George Lyman, Carl Wheat, Francis Farquhar, Gregg Lane, 
George Harding, John Goodman, Robert Cowan, Henry R. Wagner, 
to mention only some of the better known whose collections have led 
to authorship enriching our historical, bibliographical and cartogra- 
phical knowledge of California. 

One of the advantages of a private collector of Californiana over the 
public library collector 1s in the flexibility of his collecting. Whereas 
the library must have a general collection plus something on local his- 
tory, the private collector may, at the very outset of his collecting, take 
off on any one of a number of tangents, be it books on San Francisco, 
on California ratlroads, accounts of overland travel, fiction with a 
California background, or the works of a favorite California writer. 
This specialization may, in the eyes of many, lend itself—and at fancy 
prices—to the acquisition of trivia. When, for instance, I see the prices 
of old railroad passes in those dealers’ catalogues directed to railroad 
history buffs I wonder at the affluence or the madness of collectors 
which makes such prices possible. Nevertheless, it is from some of 
these very special collections, perhaps on the life and career of a promit- 
nent citizen, or on a railroad, or even in such an offbeat area as the 
eucalyptus planting craze of the early years of the century, that serious 
papers on these subjects may come. 

With the private collector, therefore, there 1s a tremendous leeway 
in his quest, whether he collects for the material in his books or for 
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the physical points that distinguish them. If his presently widespread 
collecting of Californiana is a madness, surely it is a tempered mad- 
ness. So captivating are the various subjects in themselves that it 
would seem almost madness not to collect them. 

The motivating forces that urge men to collect books even to mad- 
ness are obviously strong. To the wealthy man it may be a sense of 
power coupled with an honest interest in his subject. Undoubtedly a 
certain thrill of acquisition came to such California giants as Bancroft, 
Huntington, Sutro, whose means allowed them to leave blanket orders 
with bookdealers worldwide for rare treasures, even for whole libraries, 
but it is hard to believe that their excitement could equal that of the 
collector of moderate means who, by individual perseverance, alert- 
ness, knowledge of subject, eventually obtained some long-desired 
but elusive little volume from a dealer’s catalogue or the fifty-cent 
table in a Salvation Army store. I believe with Andrew Lang that pri- 
vate libraries are best enjoyed when they are built up bit by bit. 

In my own small collection of California shipping history there are 
two volumes which, though no great treasures, gave me not only pleas- 
ure in their acquisition but now give me delight in their possession. I 
refer to them now to illustrate what even small triumphs can brighten 
the life of a madman. A few years ago I received from an unknown 
dealer in San Francisco a little mimeographed list which included 
William Heath Davis’s Seventy-five Years in California, printed by the 
Lakeside Press in Chicago and published by John Howell in 1929. 
The price was $10, which was very favorable; I hastily forwarded my 
cheque, but with little hope that I would get there first. In a few days, 
however, the book arrived, and in it I was delighted to find a bonus, 
for on the flyleaf was the following inscription: ‘This 1s the first copy 
of the book to reach the Coast, coming by air mail from Chicago. 
John Howell.’ To conclude the story, I am now looking for one with 
the message “This is the last copy to leave my shop,’ signed by son 
Warren Howell. 

A dealer in South Carolina, from whom I had earlier made a small 
purchase, one day sent me a postcard invitation to buy an unidentified 
ship's logbook of what appeared to be a passage from Newburyport to 
San Francisco in 1849-1850. Because the dealer could not identify 
the vessel he was willing to let the item go for $10. I ordered it and 
upon its arrival read it carefully, making notes as I went along. From 
internal evidence I determined that the vessel was a brig and learned 
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that it spoke a number of other vessels on the passage before arriving 
in San Francisco about 6 May 1850. A check of a San Francisco news- 
paper revealed the arrival on 6 May of the brig General Worth, 156 
days from Newburyport, and the marine intelligence column noted 
the various vessels the General Worth had spoken. They coincided with 
the log. To make the proof even more conclusive, I looked into a book 
written by a passenger on that vessel, Richard L. Hale’s Log of a Forty- 
niner, and the two accounts agreed on a number of decisive points. 
Both these purchases are but small triumphs in the field of collecting, 
but I mention them because one presented me the unexpected bonus 
of an interesting inscription, and the other, after identification, took 
on added historical value. 


VI 


Many collectors find supplementary gratification in points or associa- 
tions that set apart their copy from others. The most ordinary points 
are those marking first editions. Misspellings, wrong fonts, broken 
type faces and other typographical lapses, color of binding, and other 
conditions that are corrected or changed in later printings, are eagerly 
seized upon by the collector who prizes such matters. Coming upon 
a copy of the Dance of Death (1877) by William Herman, the knowing 
collector of Californiana would recognize the pseudonym of Ambrose 
Bierce and Thomas Harcourt and, if the title page had the words 
‘author's copy’ he would glory in the discovery of a first printing. 
Finding a copy of Bret Harte’s Poems (1871) he would not first sample 
its poetic content, but would quickly look at the top of page 136 in 
the hope that the letters s T k had not yet been corrected to T s kK. And 
if by good fortune he came upon Mark Twain's Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County (New York, 1867) he could pretty well tell by 
the condition of one letter how early in the edition the copy was 
printed. In early copies of the book the letter ‘i’ in the word ‘this’ in 
the last line of the text is perfect but became badly split at the bottom 
in later copies. It is in such details that these collectors derive delight 
and, sometimes, considerable profit. 

This is the type of arcane knowledge that the collector acquires only 
over the years. He gathers it slowly from the catalogues of dealers, 
from the bibliographies of authors, from Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography 
of American Literature; from the manuals of book collecting like John 
T. Winterich’s Primer of Book Collecting and Collecting American First 
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Editions, by Richard Curle.“When found,’ as Dickens said, ‘make a 
note of,’ so the conscientious collector develops a card file of such in- 
formation, or jots it down neatly in a little black notebook that he 
always carries in his pocket when foraging in bookstores. Hope beats 
eternal that he will, through his superior knowledge, find a sleeper, a 
book whose true identity and value the dealer has not recognized. He 
never knows, of course, whether the dealer has deliberately salted his 
mine with a few little sleepers—of only the nap or doze caliber, per- 
haps—to lull the unwary into greater purchases. 

Many collectors, spending money on books rather than increasing 
their insurance or buying government bonds, actually make their book 
purchases with an eye to possible unearned increment. A. Edward 
Newton, a manufacturer whose love affairs with books are engagingly 
told in his Amenities of Book Collecting and other works, in 1932, during 
the great depression, sold $60,000 worth of corporate bonds and 
bought a Shakespeare First Folio. Before long, his bonds were worth 
next to nothing, but the Shakespeare continued to be worth at least 
the price he paid for it, and heaven knows the staggering price it 
might bring today. Books can be good investments, it is true, but pur- 
chasing them primarily with this in mind can be a dangerous game. 
It is a game only for one who knows thoroughly the books in his field. 
It is a game only for the experienced, for one who is aware of the 
trends, the fashions, the market, and has confidence in the perma- 
nence of a book’s contents. 

In the field of Californiana, indeed in all of western Americana, 
time has well repaid the careful collector. The proliferation of Cali- 
forniana collectors in the last generation, coupled with the recent dis- 
covery of the West by eastern collectors and libraries, has absorbed 
much of the supply and sent prices steadily upward. “Rare books are 
becoming scarce,’ one discerning dealer has said. The prices of Cali- 
fornia and western books realized in the notable Holliday and Plath 
sales of a few years ago testify to the fact that diligent hunting, oppor- 
tune buying, and boundless luck can reap their monetary reward. 

The market value of books is decided by many things: usefulness, 
edition, binding, condition, association, scarcity, demand—in short, 
the attributes someone is willing to pay for. All but one of these con- 
ditions can apply to more than one copy of a book, the single excep- 
tion being association. This is a rather intangible value ranging from 
the casual curiosity of a bookplate pasted on the inside cover to the 
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enhancement given by a long and interesting inscription penned on 
the flyleaf, or by notes and comments made in the margins by the 
recognized hand of some noted person, or something that definitely 
associates this particular volume with a person, place, or event of 
more than usual interest. Parsons’ own copy of his biography of James 
Marshall, bound in Marshall’s own skin at Coloma, would be a prime 
example of the latter. 

Of these marks of association fairly common is an inscription, per- 
haps a personal note from the author to a friend. These are pleasant 
things to have in one’s books. They draw one closer to a favorite 
author. He has handled this very volume — his thumbprint may still 
be on the cover. There is gratification in the thought that the virtue 
of friendship or gratitude at one time motivated the gift of this book 
that now adorns one’s shelf. How touching are these little marks of 
human warmth. I courted my wife with such a copy of Love Songs in- 
scribed by the author, Sara Teasdale. 


Vill 


As all Californiana collectors know, this state is one of the world’s 
centers of fine printing, with concentrations of typographic artists on 
both sides of San Francisco Bay and in the Los Angeles area. One of 
the first of these to gain repute was Edward Bosqut, operating in San 
Francisco for over forty years until the ‘quake and fire of 1906, but 
the major development of fine printing has come in this century with 
John Henry Nash, Thomas C. Russell, Taylor & Taylor, the Grab- 
horns, Adrian Wilson, the Allens, Lawton Kennedy, Mallette Dean, 
and, in the south, Grant Dahlstrom of the Castle Press, Saul and 
Lillian Marks of the Plantin Press, and Ward Ritchie among the 
leaders. 

Of these, Thomas C. Russell, as a printer-publisher for twenty 
years in San Francisco until his death in 1931, was the first to make 
California history the special province of California’s fine printers. 
Today, of course, Californiana and western Americana are their major 
product at both ends of the state. Collecting the work of such printers 
has become a specialization in itself, both by those who collect for 
typography and those who collect for contents. Styles in printing 
change, and often collecting fashions with them, as note the decline 
in interest in the rather ornate products of Nash, who did only a little 
in the field of Californiana, but it seems inconceivable that the metic- 
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ulous type work of Lawton Kennedy or the beautiful blending of 
subject and fabric by the Grabhorns, especially when coupled with 
California subject matter, will ever be less desirable to collectors. 
Little volumes of California history and biography done by the Grab- 
horns to sell for $2.50 during the depression years now sometimes 
bring ten times that amount. The wise collector, knowing the quality 
and reputation of the good California printers, will buy their Califor- 
niana as it comes out rather than later when time’s premium has 
added to the cost. 

As sources for collecting Californiana I have, at various points in 
this paper, mentioned government publishers, the university press, 
secondhand bookdealers, and others. A few more sources, however, 
may be mentioned briefly. These include stores maintained by Good- 
will, Salvation Army, and other charitable institutions. Antique stores 
sometimes have a shelf of books hidden away among the coffee mills 
and sadirons. Another possibility is the public dump, which often 
maintains a store for the sale of salvaged items. I have heard of won- 
derful finds at the public dump but, personally, have had no luck, 
though only two weeks ago at the Sacramento dump I learned of a box 
of old stereographic slides that just got away. Commercial photog- 
raphers, particularly those that have been in business in a community 
for many years, sometimes maintain files of old negatives that have 
become historical. Checking the ‘for sale’ advertisements of dealers in 
Antiquarian Bookman may put you on to desired bits of Californiana. 
Collectors and dealers occasionally advertise in local newspapers for 
particular items. Years ago John Howell hit the jackpot when he ob- 
tained a copy of what ts called California’s first county history, Cox’s 
rare Annals of Trinity County (1858), through an advertisement in a 
Weaverville newspaper. Dealers will also advertise for librarians’ and 
collectors’ wants in Antiquarian Bookman. I surmise that most libraries, 
and possibly some private collectors, assiduously cultivate the friend- 
ship of elderly collectors or descendants of old families, laying the 
groundwork for eventual gifts of books and other objects. 

It goes without saying that the successful collection 1s not built up 
overnight, but is acquired gradually with the expenditure of time and 
money, both in the acquisition of items themselves and tn the accu- 
mulation of a working knowledge of the material being collected. If 
one more thing may be mentioned, I should like to suggest alertness— 
alertness to buy an item when one can, and alertness to recognize it 
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when it is in hand. A number of years ago a friend of mine bought 
(more out of curiosity, perhaps, than anything else) an nicenn aed 
and consequently inexpensive, account book. Later, inspecting it 
closely, he was alerted by the discovery of 1849-1850 dates and the 
vaguely familiar names of customers listed. By research he discovered 
that the customers were San Francisco business houses, and eventually 
he was able to determine that this curious old volume was nothing 
less than an office record of the advertisements appearing in the famed 
daily Alta California. Here, then, was an interesting and valuable rec- 
ord of early San Francisco printing. It has since found its way into the 
collection of George Harding, one of our best authorities on the his- 
tory of printing in California. 

Not long ago the U.C.L.A. Library received an old scrapbook of 
clippings of miscellaneous poems and odds and ends from nineteenth 
centuty newspapers. It appeared to be of little value, but one of the 
librarians was alert enough to inspect it closely. Occasional bits of 
handwriting appeared under the clippings, and enough words could be 
made out to arouse curiosity. The clippings were carefully removed, 
and there lay the manuscript journal of an officer of the New York 
Volunteers who came to California in 1846-1847 to serve here during 
the Mexican War. 

Californiana, like gold, is where you find it. 


CALIFORNIANA: A BASIC DOZEN 


Caughey, John Walton, California. 2d ed. OR Rolle, Andrew F. California, a history. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953 New York, Crowell, 1963 

California. Division of Mines. Evolution of the California landscape, by Norman E. A. 
Hinds. San Francisco, 1952. (Bulletin 158) 

. Economic Development Agency. California statistical abstract. Sacramento, State 

Printing Office, 1963 

. Secretary of State. California blue book, or State roster. Sacramento, State Printing 

Office, 1907, 1909, 1958 

. Roster; federal, state, county, city and township officials. Sacramento, State 
Printing Office, 1963 

California information almanac. Lakewood, Calif., California Almanac Co., 1963 

Davis, Winfield J. History of political conventions in California, 1849-1892. Sacramento, 
1893. (Publications of the California State Library, no. 1) 

Federal Writers’ Project. California, a guide to the golden state. New York, Hastings 
House, 1939 

Gudde, Ervin G. California place names; the origin and etymology of current geographical 
names. rev. ed. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1960 
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Hoover, Mildred Brooke, H. E. and E. G. Rensch. Historic spots in California. Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1948 

Hunt, Rockwell D. California firsts. San Francisco, Fearon Publishers, 1957 

Lantis, David W. California: land of contrast. Belmont, Calif., Wadsworth Publishing 
Co., 1963 


Notes on Publications 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK, Disefios of California Ranchos by Robert H. Becker, was over- 
subscribed shortly after the announcement was sent out. After the standing orders 
were provided for, the remaining orders were filled (as promised in the announce- 
ment) on a first-come, first-served basis, according to the date of postmark. So as not 
to penalize out-of-state members, the Secretary sent out their announcements (by 
first-class mail, rather than the usual third-class) two days before the posting of the 
California announcements. 

In answer to the members who have asked why we did not arrange for a larger 
edition to be printed, we can only reply that 400 copies was the limit set by the 
printer, because of the difficulty of reproducing the maps in color by the spectal 
process that the Grabhorns use. We wish there could have been enough books to 
satisfy all “‘first copy’’ orders. But that was not possible. Although we deeply regret 
having to disappoint any members (and there are some twenty-five whose orders 
could not be filled), we feel proud to be the publishers of the handsome and signifi- 


cant Disefios, even in a severely limited edition. 


For its Spring publication for 1965 the Club has, in a manner of speaking, chosen 
a text from within the family. 

That is, the book will be made up of a group of about twenty articles dealing with 
various aspects of books and book collecting that originally appeared in the columns 
of the News-Letter during the more than three decades since it was founded in 1933. 
That the files of the little quarterly contain a wealth of interesting and valuable 
material has long been recognized. Hence it is felt that the present project—that of 
reprinting some of the highlights and so making them available in permanent form— 
will be looked on as decidedly worth while by the members, both old and new. Oscar 
Lewis will edit the anthology and will contribute an introduction relating some of 
the noteworthy events in the history of the News-Letter. 

An announcement describing this uncommonly attractive publication in more 
detail will be sent out well in advance of the publication date, which is tentatively 


scheduled for May 1. 


The 1965 Keepsakes 


ON AUGUST 15, 1915, the steamship Ancon crossed the Isthmus of Panama from 
Cristobal to Balboa. Her passage marked the formal opening of the Panama Canal 
and the culmination of nearly four centuries of dreams, plans, and desperate efforts 
to shorten the water route between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

On February 20, 1915, the people of San Francisco celebrated this momentous 
event by marching, 150,000 strong, to the ceremonies inaugurating the Panama- 
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Pacific Exposition. For San Francisco, later rhapsodized the official historian of ‘“The 
Fair,’ that day ‘‘marked the top of her achievement; when her endowments, her 
‘talents’ of energy, fortitude, versatility, united purpose and practical intelligence in 
great affairs had brought about such an artistic triumph as even the famous cities of 
the past have not often known.” 

Although time may have moderated this judgment somewhat, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary year of the Panama-Pacific Exposition seems a most suitable occasion for The 
Book Club of California to pay its own more modest tribute to the builders of the 
Panama Canal. Thus the 1965 Keepsakes will consist of twelve reproductions of 
drawings, photographs, certificates, steamship folders, and other memorabilia illus- 
trating key aspects of the canal project. 

Every effort is being made to create an outstanding series. One or more of the 
famous Pennell lithographs will be used; and it is hoped that as many as six of the 
illustrations can be in color. Dr. John Haskell Kemble, Professor of History at 
Pomona College and author of the definitive The Panama Route, 1848-1869, has agreed 
to be our editor. All those who have seen the ‘‘California Clipper Cards” and “‘Gold 
Rush Steamers’’ series edited by him in 1949 and 1958 know how fortunate the 
Club is to have his skilled hand at the helm. 


Library Notes 


“No book between the Gutenberg Bible, the 1457 Psalter, and the Kelmscott Chaucer, is com- 
parable to the Médailles.”’ 

That quotation by Stanley Morison, probably the world’s most noted authority 
on printing-type and on printing, does not tell you what the book Médailles sur les 
Principaux Evenéments du Régne de Louis le Grand (to use its complete title) is all about. 
But it succinctly sums up his opinion of the book and of its place in printing history. 

So, with pardonable pride, your Library Committee announces the purchase of 
this outstanding book as one of the first books to be acquired under the new policy. 

No one knows how many copies of the first edition are extant today; we only know 
that this book is extremely hard to acquire. The first edition of 1702 (there was a 
second edition in 1723) was probably intended for presentation by King Louts XIV. 
Our copy, bound in mottled calf, has the arms of Louis XIV on the sides and the 
royal cypher in the panels of the spine. By way of provenience, this copy has the 
armorial bookplate of the first Earl of Oxford, the founder of the celebrated Harleian 
Library. It was the Earl who was largely responsible for the Peace of Utrecht (1713) 
and it 1s conjectured that the presence of this book in his library may quite possibly 
be a presentation from King Louis for his efforts. 

There are many reasons why this book is important to our collection—aside from 
its historical importance. Probably the paramount reason is its typeface—a type ex- 
pressly designed by Philippe Grandjean and called the “Romain du Rot.” 

It is said that the type was first engraved on copper and then the punches were cut 
in an attempt to recapture the sparkle and the quality of the engraved proof. The 
result was a fresh clean look which anticipated Caslon and Baskerville in England 
and Bodoni in Italy. The typeface was so well thought of that, according to Updike, 
Louis XIV refused the request of Philip V of Spain for a set of the punches. 
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This book is one of the most influential books in the history of type design. Some 
authorities allow that its importance is equally divided between its type and its 
exciting design- -concept. The book was printed at the Imprimerie Royale with more 
generous margins on a fresh white paper and the type was printed with a more in- 
tense black, yet clean and incisive—the effect was crisp. And in addition as a foil for 
fine letterpress printing, Berain and Edelink, France’s foremost copper engravers, 
contributed a series of notable borders, vignettes and medallions that decorated its 


pages. 


This is a true exposition book—and it will be on special display in the Club rooms. 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Winter News-Letter. 


Member 
F. J. Board 
Alvin E. Brizzard 
Joseph S. Busch 
Robert W. Bussman 
Mrs. Florence A. Coleman 
William R. Eshelman 
Mrs. Howard Gaba 
Edward T. Harrison, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank Hoberg 
Hiram Johnson 3rd 
Blaine Lewis, M. D. 
Albert E. Long, M. D. 
Arthur H. Nobbs 
Roy J. Popkin, M. D. 
Charles Promislo 
Bernard L. Rhodes, M. D. 
Dr. John M. Tufts 
Beverly Hills Public Library 
Providence Public Library 


Address 
Stamford, Conn. 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Novato 
San Bernardino 
Pasadena 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Cobb, California 
Belvedere 
Kentucky 
San Francisco 
San Mateo 
Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
Beverly Hills 
Providence, R. I. 


New Sustaining Members 


Sponsor 
Joseph Bransten 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Duncan Olmsted 
Membership Committee 
Dorothy Whitnah 
Kerwin Whitnah 
T. M. Lilienthal 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
David Magee 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Jake Zeitlin 
Ellen Shaffer 
Donovan J. McCune, M. D. 
Lewis Allen 
Mrs. Joseph Westheimer 
Membership Committee 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a year. The following have 
entered the Club as Sustaining Members, or have changed from Regular to Sus- 
taining Membership. 


WILLIAM ESHELMAN Pasadena 
Maji EwING Los Angeles 
Mrs. RoBERT LIPMAN Berkeley 
BERNARD L, RHODES, M. D. Oakland 


FRED TETZLAFF, M. D. San Francisco 
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Exhibitions 


Beginning March 15 the Club will devote an exhibit to its newly reorganized 
library, displaying some of the items which exemplify the Library Committee’s 
policy for the future collection. The place of honor in this exhibit will be given to 
the newly acquired Médailles sur les Principaux Evenéments du Rigne de Louis le Grand, 
described above under Library Notes. 

Club rooms will remain open from 12 to 1 every weekday in March, in addition 
to the regular hours (1 to 7 on Mondays, 2 to 5 Tuesdays through Fridays). 


Serendipity 


EVERY YEAR the Private Libraries Association issues a check list (including repro- 
ductions of some title-pages) of the current work of private presses printing in 
English, plus the more important publications in other languages. The latest book- 
let, issued in 1964, is Private Press Books 1963, and includes the following California 
private presses: The Allen Press (Lewis & Dorothy Allen), The Hart Press (James D. 
Hart), Karuba Press (Theo Jung), Nova Press (Wm. P. Barlow, Jr.), and Tenfingers 
Press (Frank J. Thomas). Because the editors, Roderick Cave and David Chambers, 
desire to make these annual check-lists complete, they urge those in the private press 
field to furnish them with details of books published during 1964. Information for 
presses in the New World should be sent to Roderick Cave, Kashim Ibrahim 
Library, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, Nigeria. Private Press Books 1963 is avail- 
able from the Private Libraries Association, 41 Cuckoo Hill Road, Pinner, Middle- 
sex, England for $2.50, post free. 


THE PUBLICATION of Hermann Zapf’s Typographic Variations further contributes to 
our enjoyment and knowledge of the art of typography. (The full title is Typographic 
Variations designed by Hermann Zapf on themes in contemporary book design and typography in 
78 book- and title-pages, with prefaces written by Paul Standard, New York, G. K. Schauer, 
Frankfurt, and Charles Peignot, Paris, together with commentary notes and specifications.) 

This book reflects the same keen attention and excellence as his two previous pub- 
lications: Feder und Stichel (1952) and Manual Typographicum (1954), that aroused so 
much attention in this country during the Fifties. The “78 Variations’ reclaim the 
traditions of typography in the true historical sense. The calligraphy, the type faces, 
the presswork, display the beauty of architectural spaces that are uniquely typo- 
graphic—classic and yet modern. This balance in style and language speaks of a 
“typographic dialogue” with a Voltaire, a Camus, a Hemingway, and others, that 
extends and enriches the printed image. Mr. Zapf has created a magnificent display 
of his art in this handsome book. (Museum Books, Inc., 48 East 43d Street, New 
York 17; $22.50). 

JSWes: 
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BOOKS BY FRANK WATERS 
LEON GASPARD 


An exciting biography of an exciting artist, Leon Gaspard was one of 
two Northland Press books selected by the 1964 Southern Books 


Competition. 
“beautiful type face, well composed, story-telling without peer, and 
the reproductions are unmatched" — Herald Examiner 


124 pages, 21 illustrations, 14 full-color plates. Regular edition $14.50 Limited 
numbered edition, signed by the author, in cloth slipcase $25.00 


THE MAN WHO KILLED THE DEER 


Magical, mystic, quietly epic, The Man Who Killed the Deer is a true 
classic of the Southwest. 
"perbaps the best book yet written on the American Indian” 
— Stephen Vincent Benet 


Coming in March, with a foreword by Lawrence Clark Powell and illustrations 
by Don Perceval. 328 pages, 22 illustrations. Limited numbered edition, slipcased, 
signed by Mr. Waters. $12.50 


» Our spring catalog is available upon request « 


NORTHLAND PRESS 7 FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 





The publication of this great work is an event in which all students 
of western history should rejoice. — Allan Nevins 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 


VotumeE I 
With an Introduction by Eomunp G. Brown, Governor of California 


In Seven Handsome Volumes / available one volume at a time 
Sent postpaid for $12.50 per volume, plus tax 


Write for free 12-page pamphlet, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of 
Western America by John W. Caughey. 


WALLACE HEBBERD Publisher 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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Oye Holmes Book Company 


NEW BOOKS 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
WESTERN AMERICANA 


Libraries Purchased 2s Catalogues Issued 


NEWS FROM HOLMES: Catalogue 85, a choice of more than 500 re- 
cently acquired items of Californiana and Western Americana, will 
be issued this Spring. If you are not on our mailing list, write us now 
to insure your receipt of a copy of this important catalogue. 


We are pleased to announce that The Holmes Book Company has 
been appointed national distributors of ALEX DUNSMUIR’S 
DILEMMA, by James Audain. This is the story of the troubled 
years of Alex Dunsmuir in San Francisco and Victoria; the story links 
Vancouver Island and the pioneering Dunsmuir collieries family of 
British Columbia with California. Clothbound, Illustrated. $4.75 plus 
4 per cent sales tax to California residents. 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274-14th Street, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3 -6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 
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